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we may see discrimination made against goods produced by
workers with a lower standard of life than those existing in
the country imposing the tariff, and a proposal of this kind
has already been put forward in Australia. Indeed, since
commerce is largely international and labour is the main-
spring of. commerce, it is self-evident that labour is not merely
a national, but also an international problem.

The same truth may be seen in the growth of international
trade unionism. Just as trade unions have overleaped pro-
vincial boundaries, so they are now beginning to pass beyond
national frontiers. In Europe the International Federation
of Trade Unions links up the industrial workers of all the
principal European countries. In America the American
Federation of Labour embraces not only the trade unions of
the United States, but also extends to Canada and Mexico.
These latter have even adopted the title of " international."
There arc also a number of international federations in par-
ticular industries, such as those of the textile and the transport
workers, the miners and the seamen, who find that they are
bound together by common interests, just as much as the
financiers and the shipowners, who have found international
agreements necessary to regulate their business.

GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION

That labour is an international question was first publicly
recognised when the first International Conference to discuss
industrial regulation was summoned to meet in Berlin in
1890. From that date the movement in favour of inter-
national labour legislation has slowly taken shape. The
Association, which was formed to promote it, and which had
branches in all the principal industrial countries, kept steadily
at work, and with the aid of the Swiss Government succeeded
in bringing about an official Conference at Berne in 1905,
which drew up useful Conventions prohibiting the use of
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches and the